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PERIODICALS. 


NEWMAN ON STYLE. 


I have been reading the “ Letters and Corre- 
spondence of the late John Henry Newman,” 
edited by his relative, Anne Mozley, recently 
published in England. Among many other 
subjects of interest to admirers of the great 
cardinal, I find a letter written in 1869, in which 
he for the first time tells the world something 
concerning his method of composition, that 
May prove instructive to young writers. All 
know that few men have shown an equal mastery 
of the English language with Dr. Newman. 
He has been always named among the first of 
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those authors recommended to the attention of 
young men and women seeking a model of good 
English style. To those who have followed 
this advice, as well as to those who have not, 
the following letter, written by Newman when 
he was sixty-eight years old, and after he had 
produced his most famous works, cannot fail to 
be interesting : — 

“It is simply the fact that I have been obliged 
to take great pains with everything I have 
written, and I often write chapters over and 
over again, besides innumerable corrections and 
interlinear additions. I am not stating this 
as a merit, only that some persons write their 
best first, and I very ‘seldom do. Those who 
are good speakers may be supposed to be able 
to write off what they want to say. I, who am 
not a good speaker, have to correct laboriously 
what I put on paper. I have heard that Arch- 
bishop Howley, who was an elegant writer, be- 
trayed the labor by which he became so by his 
mode of speaking, which was most painful to 
hear from his hesitations and alterations — that 
is, he was correcting his compositions as he 
went along. 

“ However, I may truly say that I never have 
been in the practice since I was a boy of 
attempting to write well, or to form an elegant 
style. I think I never have written for writing’s 
sake; but my one and single desire and aim has 
been to do what is so difficult — viz., to express 
clearly and exactly my meaning; this has been 
the motive principle of all my corrections and 
rewritings. 

“ When I have read over a passage which I 
had written a few days before, I have found it 
so obscure to myself that I have either put it 
altogether aside or fiercely corrected it; but I 
don’t get any better for practice. I am as 
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much obliged to ¢orrect and rewrite as I was 
thirty years ago. 

“ As to patterns for imitation, the only master 
of style I have ever had ( which is strange, con- 
sidering the differences of the language) is 
Cicero. I think I owe a great deal to him, and, 
as far as I know, to no one else. His great 
mastery of Latin is shown especially in his 
clearness.” 

Particular attention should be paid to the 
fact that Newman, like many other great writers, 
felt the necessity of constant correction. He 


evidently never “dashed off ” anything, as young 
writers always want us to imagine they do. The 
most remarkable statement in the letter, how- 
ever, is near its conclusion: “I don’t get any 
better by practice. I am as much obliged to 
correct and rewrite as I was thirty years ago.” 
That last sentence ought to be comforting to 
the despairing writer who feels after wrestling 
with refractory manuscript for years that he has 
mistaken his vocation because he has not 
acquired facility in expression. 


Loutsvitie, Ky. Fames C. Moffet. 





AUTHOR AND PUBLISHER AS THEY SHOULD BE. 


A publisher and an editor produced a new 
magazine. It wasa good magazine, as every- 
body who saw it was obliged to admit. But as 
yet it had not a reputation ; and without a reputa- 
tion to start with, a reputation is a hard thing 
to get. 

The publisher and the editor had energy, 
and pluck, and perseverance. They worked 
hard and constantly, and they believed in their 
work. 

But they had great difficulty in getting a 
hearing among the authors. Check after check 
they sent away to the pen-wielders; always 
with stamps enclosed for the return of the 
checks if they should not be wanted. 

All they asked was that the checks be 
examined. If these were found good, the 
authors would please pay for them at their cus- 
tomary rates in manuscript, prose or poetry — 
prose preferred. 

Most of the checks proved unavailable. A 
heart-crushing number came back; not a few 
so torn, and rumpled, and marked across that 
they had to be rewritten before they could be 
sent to another author. 

Little printed slips came back with them, set- 
ting forth that they were “not suited to our 
present purposes ” ; that “ we thank you for the 


privilege of reading them, but are unable to 
make use of them”; that “the rejection of a 
check by one author does not imply that it may not 
be exactly suited to some other author’s needs ” ; 
and that “ you will please excuse this form of 
answer, as the great mass of checks constantly 
received renders.a personal letter impossible.” 

And all the while syndicate letter-writers 
kept assuring the struggling publisher and 
editor that “ merit is the only condition of suc- 
that “every check is examined solely 
on its merits’; that “ authors are constantly on 
the alert to find new publishers and editors of 
real ability.” 

At long intervals a check was accepted; but 
that did not always mean an end of trouble. 
Sometimes it did; but at other times an author 
would write: “Your check is accepted, and 
will be paid for when used.” 

Then the publisher and the editor would 
wait a year and a half or two years for that 
check to be used. They would write mild 
letters of inquiry, perhaps, without gaining the 
courtesy of any sort of reply. 

At last they would discover for themselves 
that the check had been used, and would eagerly 
expect the promised manuscript in payment; 
but they would wait two or three months before 
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getting it; and when it came it was pretty sure 
to be shorter than they expected. 

If any explanation accompanied the long 
deferred payment, it was to the effect that this 
particular author paid quarterly for the checks 
he accepted. 

Sometimes the checks were never returned, 
and never paid for. 


The publisher and the editor did not abandon 
their magazine. They command the market 
now, and can dictate terms to the most stiff- 
necked and rebellious author. But when suc- 
cess came it found them just about ready to 
accept a job of hod-carrying. 

Fames C. Purdy. 


Moorestown, N. J. 





BUSINESS RELATIONS BETWEEN AUTHOR AND EDITOR. 


Will THE WRITER receive and consider a 
small growl and a question or two from a puz- 
zled scribbler ? 

In the advice which is liberally bestowed 
upon young writers, — and which, I believe, is 
usually gratefully received, and thoughtfully 
pondered, whatever general impression there 
may be to the contrary, —I have noticed that 
much stress is usually laid upon one point. 
Tyros in literature are warned not to look upon 
it as in any way a romantic or exceptional pro- 
fession, but, on the contrary, to remember that 
the making and marketing of manuscript is a 
business, a trade, like any other, and must be 
conducted on business principles, subjected to 
business rules, like any other. 

I, for one, have endeavored to lay the wise 
lesson to heart and profit by it. But now and 
then I find myself questioning if the obligation 
to hold to business principles applies to the 
author, or seller, alone. Does it, or does it 
not, rest upon the publisher, or buyer, also ? 

I will illustrate, and thereby come to my 
growl. 

A few months ago I sent a manuscript story 
to an old, popular, and entirely reputable mag- 
azine. The editor, a veteran literary worker, 
expressed approval of the story, and accepted 
it; a satisfactory price was agreed on, and I 
supposed the matter was settled. 

Last week the manuscript came back to me 
with a note saying that, although the story had 
been accepted by Mrs. Star, Mrs. Star was no 


longer editor of the Blank Magazine ; and the 
present management did not find it suited to 
their needs, therefore returned it. 

I do not claim to be versed in all the ins and 
outs of business matters; but I have always 
fancied that when a man buys out a business, 
he takes it subject to the liabilities of the old 
firm, and is bound by their contracts, unless 
some special agreement is made to the con- 
trary. I have yet to learn that when a man 
buys a grocer’s stock and trade he has a right 
to send back to the gardener vegetables and 
fruit, to the wholesale dealer sugar, tea, spices, 
etc., bought and delivered, but not yet paid for, 
even though it might be to his advantage to 
do so. 

The instance I have given is not unprece- 
dented. Once before in my experience with 
this particular magazine a like happening 
befell me. Certain manuscripts had been 
accepted, kept a year or two, and then, 
after a change in administration, returned, 
with the explanation that the new publishers 
did not wish to use them. In this case, 
insult was added to injury by the fact that, 
although return postage had been sent with 
all manuscripts, only one two-cent stamp was 
affixed to the package, the remainder of the 
postage being left for collection. I paid the 
postage twice over, and the new firm’s repudia- 
tion of the old firm’s agreements was carried 
out with praiseworthy economy. True, the 
sum was not so great as seriously to deplete 
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the purse, but that is not the point exactly. 
Neither does the fact that I was rather glad to 
get my papers back, and afterward sold them 
for a higher price than had been offered by this 
magazine, alter the principle involved; or 
silence the question which presses upon my 
unsophisticated mind. 

Were these little transactions conducted 
according to business principles? If so, since 
“turn about is fair play,” why has not an author 
the privilege of demanding a return of his 
creations if, before they are published, he 
sees a better opportunity for disposing of 
them ? 

I wish also to ask the opinion of THE 
WRITER as to the almost general custom of 
paying contributors “on publication.” Is that 
a strictly business-like arrangement? The 
farmer who takes his wheat to the mill or gen- 
eral market is not asked to wait for his pay till 
the wheat is ground into flour, barrelled, and 
sold to the private consumer. The wood-cutter 
who draws yearly supplies of wood to village 
customers does not wait for his pay till the wood 
is burned. I fancy general business conducted 
in this: way would soon come to a standstill. 
The poor farmer and laborer would starve, and 
supplies would cease. 

The scribbler, though perhaps not so neces- 
sary and important a member of the com- 
munity, has, nevertheless, the same material 
needs as farmer and wood-cutter. Are they 
not entitled to any consideration? He must 
pay for his bread when he gets it. Bakers, and 


grocers, and boarding-house keepers do not 
choose to wait through the very uncertain 
number of weeks, or months, or years that must 
pass before his promised checks arrive, and 
one can hardly blame them. 

It may, and does often, happen that during 
these months the waiting scribbler will see how 
he might dispose of his finished work more to 
the advantage of purse and reputation than his 
contract promises. Has he a right to demand 
a return of his manuscript, a release from his 
contract, because such release seems to him 
desirable? By no means, say the publishers. 
That would be a most unbusiness-like proceed- 
ing. He has made a contract; he must abide 
by it. Any child might see that. 

Is an agreement between author and pub- 
lisher binding only on one side — the author’s ? 

The woes of the writer whose wares are 
found “not available” I do not bring into the 
question. His business is to make them avail- 
able. But when he does this, when he pro- 
duces useful work, though he may not have 
won so high a place in his profession as to give 
him power to dictate his own terms, — even 
then, poor, obscure, hard-working mortal that he 
is, has he, or has he not, rights which a pub- 
lisher is bound to respect? 

Is, or is not, the laborer worthy of his hire ? 
If he is, would it not be just and “ business- 
like” to give it to him when his work is done, 
delivered and accepted as satisfactory ? 

H. A. Saxton. 


SCHOOLCRAFT, Mich. 





HINTS TO THE WRITER. 


Get a subject as big as you can. 

Boil it down as small as you can. 

Say everything as strong as you can. 

Make it so clear that the reader must under- 
stand it. 

Say nothing more than once. 

Every unnecessary word clogs the interest. 


Every unnecessary thought destroys the sym 
metry. 

Every word not understood throws the reader 
off the track. 

As soon as you begin to get uninteresting, the 
reader is apt to drop your piece. 

The writer must not only give the reader a 
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read on. 

Any good thought fully expressed is interest- 
ing. 

Be sure you have your thought, and be sure 
your reader gets it. 


chance to understand him, but compel him to 





as satisfy it. 
Write for the benefit of the reader, and not 
the reputation of the author. 


Austin Bierbower. 
Cuicaco, Ill. 








The point briefly is: operating the type- 
writer with little or no looking at the keys. In 
copying from shorthand notes or from printed 
or other manuscript, instead of reading a few 
words, looking at the machine until they are 
written, then back at the copy, the typewritten 
page is run off smoothly without a break. The 
only pause is in changing sheets. The advan- 
tage of this is self-evident; and it lies, not alone 
in time saved, but in accuracy of work. On the 
latter point it may simply be remarked that in 
carrying ten or a dozen words in the mind until 
they have been typewritten, one is much more 
apt to make errors, through lapses of memory 
induced by close attention to the key-board, 
than in operating the machine in the manner to 
be described. 

There are, of course, many typewriters who 
have acquired this time-saving skill, but I know 
there are many more who have not; so, in the 
hope of benefiting the latter and of impressing 
its importance upon beginners, I will tell how I 
think the knack may be acquired. I might say 
that I started with the advantage of a musi- 
cian’s practice of reading notes and playing at 
the same time, and its application to typewrit- 
ing naturally followed. This musical ability is, 
of course, not an essential, only an advantage, 
and I mention it because many ladies are taking 
up typewriting, a majority of whom have had 
musical instruction. But the beginner can ac- 
quire it on the typewriter, just as the young 
musician must. 

In the first place, let me say that the quickest 
and surest way to learn typewriting is to write 
one sentence over and over,and not go to 


A POINT IN RAPID TYPEWRITING. 


another until it comes easily to the fingers. I 
think a great mistake is made in writing long 
paragraphs or pages, for in the writing and re- 
writing of one sentence the few combinations 
of letters in it will be thoroughly mastered once 
for all, and all subsequent ones will be learned 
much more quickly by reason of this practice. 
Now, as to the writing without looking. Let 
us suppose the practice sentence to be: “ When, 
in the course of human events, it becomes nec- 
essary for one people to dissolve the political 
bands,” etc. After the pupil has learned to 
write it readily, let him practice writing “When” 
without looking at the keys; then “ When, in”; 
‘*When, in the,” and so on until he has mas- 
tered all the short words and combinations of 
them, letting the long words take care of them- 
selves for awhile. He is now prepared to read 
this sentence from the copy and write without 
stopping the machine. While writing “When, 
in the” he reads ‘course of human events,” 
“ents” being a combination which he has 
learned or which his practice will enable him 
to write without looking at the machine, he 
reads “it becomes necessary ” while printing it, 
and so on through. The principle, as is now 
apparent, rests on the fact that the small words 
largely exceed long ones, and that the combina- 
tions of them recur so often as to make the 
writing of them very mechanical; so that, 
while writing them, the eyes can easily glance 
from the machine and gather a few words ahead 
and return, so that there need be no pause. As 
skill increases, more words, or, rather, combina- 
tions of letters, are added to those that can be 
written without looking at the keys, less atten- 


You must usually get up an interest as well 
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tion being required upon the key-board, until 
finally the eye can rest most of the time upon 
the copy. The fact that nearly all the long 
words are made up of the same combinations of 
letters that make the short ones will aid the 
beginner in learning them. Thus “cal” in 
“political” is a frequent ending, and while 
writing it the eye easily catches “the bands 
that unite,” or other words that may happen to 
follow. The relief to the eye in not having to 
dart so frequently from keys to copy need only 
be mentioned. Another point that might be 
added is that this way of writing conduces to a 
uniform gait, which is highly desirable. The 
nervous, fitful style, which nearly always results 
from looking back and forth, principally from 
the unconscious desire to make up for the time 
lost in such pauses, should be avoided. By 
writing in the way here suggested, one can 
handle the kevs less rapidly, and do the same 
amount of work more quickly, comfortably, and 


accurately than in the hurried, dashaway style, 
which, at the same time, is injurious to the 
machine. 

As there is no general rule observed in fin- 
gering, little need be said about it in connection 
with the principle just explained. Each type- 
writer adopts the method which comes most 
natural to him. Some very rapid writers use 
only one finger of each hand, some two, while 
others use all. The only fingering requirement 
in writing without looking is that the combina- 
tions should always be written the same way, 
for, when the eye guide is absent, the fingers 
must obey the rule established by long practice. 
This automatic precision can be acquired only 
by this long practice, and in this may be seen 
the superiority of fixing once for all the best 
fingering of the few combinations in a short 
sentence, rewritten hundreds of times, over the 
slow and painful picking out of many pages. 

H. M. Hoke. 


HARRISBURG, Penn. 


A READER’S PROTEST AGAINST SYNDICATES. 


It seems to me that the time has come when 
one who has suffered long in silence may safely 
raise a voice of complaint, of expostulation, nay, 
of warning, to the syndicates. 

I am a newspaper reader,-——I have always 
been, — would always wish to continue one: like 
all other habits formed in youth, the newspaper 
habit is absolute master in its own sphere. I! 
like to read my daily paper, morning and even- 
ing. I like also certain weeklies of good 
standing. I like my own local papers and my 
state papers; and last, but not least, a fair 
share of denominational news,— or, rather, I did 
like all these things, — but now — 

Is it fair, is it just, that after blinking away a 
tear over a pathetic little tale in the Morning 
Sunrise this morning, this afternoon I should 
come across the same tale precisely in the 


Evening Shades, and to-morrow, being Sunday, 
I’m morally certain that I shall come upon it 
in the Sunday Press; and while I am indig- 
nantly turning this over in my mind, I slip the 
wrapper from a favorite messenger from the 
Western wilds, and lo! here I find the same 
letter from New York, the same letter from 
Washington,the same “ Household,” down to 
the tomato catsup and the ham omelet, that | 
perused yesterday in the Weekly Giant of the 
nearest metropolis! Though a newspaper 
reader, 1 am a busy woman, and I know that 
Monday, when my religious paper comes, | 
shall have to begin sifting over again, and my 
resentment grows. 

Wherefore these things? Are the people of 
the country all gone daft, that the syndicates 
should have it all their own way? “ But this is 
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fame — glorious fame — for the writers who 
serve the syndicate. They are well paid; the 
newspaper men buy the stuff at so much a yard, 
— dirt cheap, —and simultaneously all over the 
country the names of the writers are held up 
for admiration — the great electric light of the 
world’s eye, called Fame, is turned full upon 
them.” 

Have we not had pretty near enough of it? 
There has been some talk of the newspapers 
displacing magazines in popular favor. Never, 
while they go on in the ways of the syndicate. 
We will fly to the magazines with more profound 
love than ever. We know that the leading arti- 
cle in the Zhunderer will not be duplicated in 
the Cloud Burst. We may follow with peace 


and an untroubled breast the fortunes of the 
good people in the serials which are taking 
their winding way through the pages of those 
great magazines, for we are morally certain that 
we shall meet them in no other place until they 
have attained to the dignity of book covers, and 
then we may seek or shun as we have learned 
to love or weary of them, but not in a half 
dozen different newspapers. Blessed, then, be 
the magazine which gives us such a sense of 
stability and security, and perish the syndicates 
which are spoiling our writers, and teaching us 
to fritter, to idle, to gossip, to be vulgar, push- 
ing, greedy, and crazy for notoriety. 

Margaret H. Lawless. 


Torepo, O. 





THE WORM TURNS. 


The editor pushed her manuscript and the 
accompanying letter wearily aside, seized a 
rusty falcon pen which wrote spasmodically, 
watered his ink until it was indistinguishable at 
three paces, selected some highly-glazed and 
very flimsy paper, and wrote to her as follows : — 

DEAR MADAM: Pardon me for presuming 
to take up so much of your time, which / know 
must be occupied with all sorts of household, 
social, and other duties, besides the literary 
pursuits to which you seem addicted to some 
extent, — but, knowing that you may be one of 
the readers of, and ave one of the would-be. 
contributors to, my little journal (which you are 
so kindas to call valuable and interesting, and, 
heaven knows, I try to make it so, and if I don’t 
succeed, it isn’t my fault, I’m sure, for I ¢ry 
hard enough ), I make bold to ask for a few, 
a very few, moments of your attention. 

I wouldn’t ask you, you know, but really [ 
must ask some one, as my friends — though 
very flattering and complimentary, and all that 
—may be prejudiced, and I honestly want an 
uninfluenced judgment. I am a poor widower, 
with two or three maiden aunts entirely depend- 


enon me for millinery, and daily bread, and 
car fares, and what with the tariff and all the 
other discouragements, it’s precious hard pull- 
ing to get along. 

Perhaps I weary you, but reciprocity is a 
great thing. So I just thought I’d ask you to 
look over my paper for the last two or three 
months, and let me know candidly and in detail 
exactly what you think of how it is edited. 

I shall expect to have you make any sugges- 
tions that occur to you as to the make-up, proof- 
reading, literary qualities, editing, and enter- 
prise of the journal ; and if you see any signs of 
promise, or can conscientiously encourage me 
tokeep on in my career, perhaps you might 
subscribe for about a dozen copies for three or 
four years. 

Possibly you are already subscribing for a 
number of the more prominent periodicals of the 
day, and may feel that you cannot make a place 
formine. But unless you sometimes help along 
the editors and publishers who are beginners, 
how are we ever going to attain eminence 
and make names, and fames, and cold cash, and 
foot-holds, and grow to be Charles A. Danas 
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and things like those? Even editors ought to 
have some little encouragement at the send-off, 
as it were. 

Let your maiden meditation hover about those 
aunties of mine. If you could see them pining 
for slate pencils and chewing gum, I’m sure 
you'd stretch a point to aid their nephew. 

Forgive me if I presume upon your good 
nature, but it is not many moons ere it will be 
Auntie Tabitha’s ’steenth birthday — her natal 
anniversary. She does long for a green parrot. 
Oh, if you could but hear her say, “ Edgar, do 
you suppose I shall have Polly for a birthday 
remembrance? Do you?” it would touch your 
heart. If you shou/d send on the cash for sub- 
scriptions, — say about thirty dollars, — auntie 
shall have the green parrot. 
(auntie and I ) be surprised? 

Meanwhile your touching, personal epistle 


And won’t we 


floats thistle-down-like to the waste basket — 
gone to join your four-pound serial; and thank- 
ing you for your disinterested and discriminat- 
ing praise of my valuable paper,—to which 
you are not a subscriber, as I learn by a hasty 
but accurate glance at the subscription books, 
—I am, with such respect as is possible under 
the circumstances, 
Yours very sincerely, 
EDITOR OF THE “ TRIPHAMMER.” 

“ There!” said he, as he folded the unblotted 
pages, “if that does n’t settle her, I am a tender- 
foot!” Then he addressed it: “‘ Aspirant,’ 
care of Miss Alice Q. Swoggles, Brassville, 
Hard Cheek Co., Montana.” 

And it settled her — so far as the 7riphammer 
was concerned. But she still writes to (not 
for ) other editors. Does n’t she? 

New York, N. Y. Tudor Fenks. 





EVENING PAPERS IN ENGLAND AND THEIR SUB-EDITING. 


The work of a sub-editor on a daily news- 
paper in England is very different from that of 
an editor in the United States. In America the 
great cities are separated from each other by 
distances sufficiently long to prevent immediate 
and direct competition in the sale of the dailies 
of each, while in England, on the contrary, all 
the large towns are within a few hours’ distance 
by rail from London, and, speaking generally, it 
may be said that all the morning dailies of Eng- 
land are obtainable on the day of publication in 
every large town. In the populous industrial 
centres of the north the purchaser has his choice 
of half a dozen excellent, full-sized journals. 
The effect of this is to produce a great simi- 
larity of news matter and a great diversity of 
opinion as expressed in the leading articles. 
This necessitates great vigilance on the part of 
the sub-editors in making their sheets complete. 
Large as is the number of first-class morning 
papers, they leave a great demand unsupplied, 


and, as the day advances, they are replaced by in- 
numerable half-penny, or one-cent, papers, which 
cater for a very wide class of readers. First, 
they supply the commercial and the racing man, 
with hourly reports of the markets and race 
meetings in which he is interested; second, 
they furnish a paper brought up to six o'clock 
in the evening to the working man, who has no 
time to read a paper before that time; and, 
thirdly, they afford a field for writing on social 
and personal matters, bearing in this respect 
somewhat the same relation to the morning 
paper that the Sunday edition of the American 
journal does to its ordinary work-day issue. In 
London the Evening Standard and the Globe, 
each with an invariable social article, are the 
most solid of the evening papers. Each sells 
for one penny. The £cho is philosophically radi- 
cal, and is noted for very able biographical and 
critical sketches of men of note. The Echo and 
the Star —the latter a breezy sheet, much read 
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alike by the working classes and in social and 
theatrical circles in London— each sell at a half- 
penny. All the evening papers in the provinces 
sell at a half-penny, and amongst the best are the 
Birmingham Daily Mail, the Manchester Even- 
ing News, the Glasgow Evening Citizen, and 
the Bradford Daily Telegraph. At first the 
morning papers affected to despise the evening 
issues, but more now issue them, and, in some 
instances, probably derive the major part of 
their revenue from the evening sheet. 

When the sub-editor of the morning paper 
has been in bed for a few hours the evening 
paper sub in the provinces turns out from home, 
before the trains begin to run, to get to his 
office at seven o’clock, and at that early hour 
finds some forty or fifty “comps” ready for 
work overhead. On his desk are six copies of 
that morning’s papers, and a copy of the last 
edition of the paper for the night before. It 
contains a complete record of markets, parlia- 
ment, and everything else that has transpired 
up to six o’clock on the previous night, and he 
has now to set to work at preparing a founda- 
tion for the new day’s paper in what has 
occurred since that hour. In the letter-box he 
finds a quantity of copy, being reports of night 
meetings from the reportorial staff, and this, 
being gone through, is sent upstairs to the com- 
positors, that is, after it has been made to meet 
the requirements of space, for no one is more 
the creature of circumstances in this respect 
than the evening newspaper sub-editor. All 
unfinished reports in the last night’s edition are 
finished off, and summaries of political speeches 
given the previous night are prepared. These 
have seldom to be specially written, as out of 
the great variety of papers containing reports 
and summaries of varying lengths one is pretty 
sure to be found of the exact length needed. 
An assistant sub-editor occupies himself in 
writing a column summary from some six or 
seven columns of local news in the morning 
dailies, and by the time this is done it is half- 
past eight, the compositors have plenty of copy 
in hand, and the sub-editors go to breakfast. 
While they are away the London letter, written 
in “flimsy,” from a metropolitan journalist, 
arrives, and is taken in hand while the editor 
writes a column leader, and some notes and 


news of the day are also prepared. At ten 
o’clock the sub-editors are back, and by this 
time the London papers of that morning and 
the evening papers of the previous night are on 
their table, and are skimmed for dainty bits. If 
some big political event has taken place, the 
opinions of the press are briefly collated, and if 
a tragedy has occurred in the metropolitan dis- 
trict, there is no keener judge than the provincial 
evening sub of which of the London papers have 
got the best report. Then from the various 
gossip columns a column of readable para- 
graphs is picked out, and by noon the matter 
for the first edition is in the compositors’ hands. 
Market reports are arriving by telegraph, and 
presently the full flood of telegrams from four 
or five different agencies begins to pour in. So 
many different “services” are taken in order 
that nothing may be missed, and the morning 
papers forestalled as far as possible. Here the 
chief troubles of the evening sub-editor come 
in. He has to guard against “doubles”; to 
remember in respect of each item, if it is only 
two lines in length, whether it has come on any 
other service, whether it was “clipped” from 
the morning papers, or was in the day before. 

Soon after one o’clock the first edition is out, 
and the subs have a respite for dinner. From 
then till the last edition is out there is a per- 
fect flood of telegrams, which have to be cut 
from and slaughtered as best they may to suit 
the exigencies of space. Markets, racing news, 
political, shipping, and every class come tum- 
bling in, and have to be dealt with instantly, 
editions being made up almost hourly with 
punctilious exactness. Libels have to be 
guarded against, telegraphic errors corrected, 
and half a dozen different trains of thought 
kept going in his bewildered head. 

At length 6.30 arrives,and the sub goes home, 
leaving the office floor strewn with telegraph 
envelopes thick as the leaves in Vallombrosa. 
On his way he meets the morning sub going to 
his work. The evening sub-editor has no Sun- 
day work, like his morning friend, but has his 
evenings free. His work is, however, done at 
a very high pressure, and in the midst of bustle 
and confusion, and usually leaves him tired, 
sleepy, and unfit for anything but bed. 

C. Watson. 


BRADFORD, England. 
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What the exact effect of the passage of the 
International Copyright bill will be, it is im- 
possible to predict, but it will undoubtedly im- 
prove the condition of authors in America. 
The new law is a great advance on that which 
it will supersede July 1, 1891, but itis by no 
means all that could have been desired. The 
essential changes are as follows: The new law 
allows the copyright privilege both to citizens 
of the United States and to citizens of foreign 
nations that give copyright privileges to citizens 
of the United States. It expressly gives to 
authors the exclusive right to dramatize and 


translate any of their copyrighted works. It 
provides that on or before publication day 
a printed copy of the title shall be mailed, 
within the United States, to the librarian of 
Congress, with the required fee, which in the 
case of American authors is fifty cents, and of 
foreign authors, one dollar. It requires also 
that not later than the day of publication in this, 
or in any foreign, country two copies of the 
book, printed from type set within the United 
States, or plates made therefrom, shall be 
mailed within the United States to the librarian 
of Congress. A list of the titles of all such 
books must be published weekly by the secre- 
tary of the treasury, and distributed to collec- 
tors of customs and to postmasters receiving 
foreign mails, and to others who desire it, at a 
price not exceeding five dollars a year. The 
importation of unauthorized editions of copy- 
righted publications is prohibited, except in the 
case of persons purchasing for use and not for 
sale, who import, subject to duty, not more than 
two copies of any such book, and except in the 
case of newspapers and magazine, not contain- 
ing, in whole or in part, unauthorized reprints 
of copyrighted matter. Each volume of a book 
and each number of a periodical is regarded as 
a separate publication for copyright purposes. 
Books in foreign languages may be imported 
free of duty. 


* 
* * 


While the new copyright law recognizes the 
moral right of English authors to control the 
publication of their books in the United States, 
it imposes such conditions that most of such 
authors will be only a little better off than they 
were before. The law requires for copyright 
simultaneous publication in England and in the 
United States, and the American edition must 
be printed from type set in this country. This 
latter provision, which was made at the demand 
of the printers of America, it seems likely will 
practically nullify the law, excepting in the case 
of well-known English writers. The average 
author finds it hard enough usually to secure a 
publisher who will go to the expense of setting 
the type once to make his book. When, in 
order to secure American copyright, the ex- 
pense of a second typesetting is required, the 
author’s difficulty will be increased, and the 
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probability is that a great many authors will 
have to forego the privilege of copyright in the 
United States, which the law affords to them. 
In the case cf well-known authors, whose books 
are sure to have a large sale in the United 
States, there will be no such difficulty, but the 
number of such authors is small compared with 
that of the lesser-known writers, to whom the 
law can be of little practical benefit, unless 
American reprint publishers can be induced to 
bid against one another for the American right 
in their works. 
«* 

One way out of the difficulty is possible, but 
British printers do not like to think of the pos- 
sibility. There is no provision in the English 
copyright law that books to be copyrighted in 
England must be printed from type set there. 
It is possible, therefore, for an English pub- 
lisher to secure copyright in both countries by 
having his typesetting done in the United 
States, and printing his English edition from 
plates made in this country. By adopting this 
plan he would avoid the expensive necessity of 
having his typesetting done twice, and _ his 
object, with some little trouble, would be accom- 
plished, — but the printers of England would 
have to go out of business. The assertion has 
been made that some of the most popular Eng- 
lish authors—such as William Black, Rider 
Haggard, and the “ Duchess,” for instance — 
are considering the advisability of establishing 
a printing-house in the United States, or secur- 
ing the control of one, to provide for American 
editions of their books. 

« ** 

So long as the minor English novelists are 
unable, for practical reasons, to secure copy- 
right in America, the cheap reprint publishers 
on this side of the Atlantic will still find plenty 
of material for their “libraries.” American 
authors, therefore, will not be freed from com- 
petition with cheap reprints of English books, 
but only from competition with cheap reprints 
of books by the best-known English authors. 
So many of the best books are written by writ- 
ers without established fame that this fact 
seriously impairs the value of the new law. 
If another “ Robert Elsmere,” for instance, is 
written next year in England, the chances are 


very good that it will not be copyrighted in the 
United States, and as soon as any such book 
makes a hit it can be reprinted in this country 
as freely as it could have been under the old 
copyright law. The. benefit to American 
authors, therefore, arising from lack of compe- 
tition with reprints of English books under the 
new law will not be as great as some enthusias- 
tic people have imagined. 

«** 

On the whole, however, much has been 
gained, and a solid foundation has been laid for 
good work in the future. An important privi- 
lege secured to authors by the new law is due to 
the express recognition of their sole right to 
translate or dramatize any of their copyrighted 
works. Another important provision of the law 
is that requiring the secretary of the treasury 
to publish a weekly list of all books copyrighted 
and published in the United States, and to send 
it to any persons who desire to subscribe for it 
at a price not exceeding five dollars a year. 
According to the law, this new publication will 
give an official transcript of the titles of all 
copyrighted works published in the United 
States, and it will be of the greatest value to all 
who are interested in book publishing. The 
only similar list now available is that made in 
successive issues of the Publishers’ Weekly, 
which, although it is prepared with great care 
and is exceedingly useful, cannot under present 
conditions be complete. W. H. H. 


2 — 


BUREAUS OF REVISION. 


A pleasant experience of some years in hav- 
ing various contributions in verse invariably 
accepted and published, without pay, led at 
length to trying the magazines and papers that 
pay for such contributions. As a result there 
were received some twenty-four different forms 
of printed declinations, and a few, very few, 
written ones; the latter containing kind words 
of cheer and commendation. of discouraged, 
but a little impatient, perhaps, I wrote to one of 
the bureaus of revision, enclosing several 
copies of verses for correction and amend- 
ment. They came back, with a word here and 
a line there not of the original marking, and, 
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if it must be said, seemingly not fitter than at 
first. It provoked me, placid-minded man that 
I am; so putting them in my desk, I sent the 
originals out. But they would not stay out. 
Then, thinking that in fairness the amended 
versions should have a chance, ¢hey were started 
out. All came back in time —in print. The 
first one I had word from was detained by 
Harper & Brothers, who sent as an apology a 
check for $10. All were not accepted on 
their first flight, but in no case since has any 
piece I have thought well enough of to have it 
revised failed, before travelling far, to bring 
home a check to aid in keeping its memory 
fresh in my mind. 

There is pleasure in knowing that in no case 
has the construction of my work in rhyme or 
metre been faulty, while the cash returns have 
eased the soreness of being obliged to submit 
work to another’s revision of its phrasing. 

I believe many writers would find their 
returns from their ideas more often satisfactory 
if they pursued this plan. S. 


SoMERVILLE, Mass. 





QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. Questions on 
general topics should be directed elsewhere. } 


(1.) Should a woman be called “editor ” or 
“ editress ”? 

(2.) Should it be “ Zhe Morailist,’ when 
writing of the paper, or “the Moralist” ? 

E. E. G. 

[(1.) The editor of THE Writer prefers 
“editor ” to “ editress ” in speaking of a woman. 

(2.) THE WRITER would say “the J/ora/- 
ist,” printing the name of the paper in italics, 
and the article in roman, without a capital “ T.” 
—wW. H. H.] 


Kindly inform me whether the new copyright 
law will affect translators. I mean whether the 
new law will “protect” all foreign books and 
periodicals so that no translation may be done 
without permission. S. E. 


f Under the new law the author of any book 
copyrighted in the United States has the sole 
right to dramatize or translate it. Books in 


foreign languages, published abroad, and not 
copyrighted in the United States, may be freely 
translated as before, without the permission of 
the author. — w. H. H. ] 





THE SCRAP BASKET. 


Arthur C. Grissom’s excellent article, entitled 
“ The Variations of ‘Said,’ ” in the last number 
of THE WRITER, interested me greatly, and is 
of much practical value. “Said” is in some re- 
spects the dé¢e noire of a majority of writers, and 
this compilation of Mr. Grissom’s will serve to 
obviate much wear and tear on the “ think tank.” 
I have found a few words omitted from the list, 
and beg to add them herewith: Excused, 
Screeched, Shrieked, Screamed, Told, Chimed 
in, Yawned. J. R. M. 

New York, N. Y. 


In the “Scrap Basket” of the March WRITER 
Ella E. Gibson says, referring to the quotation 
in J. Henry Hager’s article, that if those who 
have the books will search for the hymn in 
question, it will be found as sung sixty years 
ago. I have before me a little thick book pub- 
lished in 1825, and containing Watts’ “ Psalms 
of David,” and “ Hymns and Spiritual Songs.” 
In the latter division of the book I find a hymn 
closing with this stanza : — 


How long, dear Saviour, O how long 
Shall this bright hour delay? 

Fly swifter round, ye wheels of Time, 
And bring the welcome day. 


The hymn begins, 
Lo, what a glorious sight appears. 
PERSIS E. DARROW. 
Wentworth, N. H. 


eo 


THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS. 


{ Brief, pointed, practical paragraphs discussing the use and 
misuse of words and phrases will be printed in this department. 
All readers of THe Writer are invited to contribute to it. 
Contributions are limited to 400 words ; the briefer they are, the 
better. ] 


“ Guess ” for “ Think.” — It has come to be 
almost proverbial that the Yankee is known the 
world over for the use of “I guess” for “I 
think.” “Guess” is by no means a synonym 
of “think,” as it is used in this sense. While 
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this error is more common in conversation, it is 
often to be noticed in print. G. W. R. 
Titton, N. H. 


“‘Quite.”” — Few writers seem to understand 
the correct use of “quite.” To say that a girl 
is “quite pretty” should mean that she is ex- 
ceedingly pretty, whereas many writers would 
use the phrase to express the idea that she was 
rather pretty. Although the second use has 
become common, it is better to restrict the use 
of “quite” to its original meaning, and to em- 
ploy it always as an intensive rather than a 
diminutive. R. E. S. 

Boston, Mass. 


“Tasty” for ‘ Tasteful..’—I wish that 
newspaper writers could be persuaded not to 
use “tasty” when they mean “tasteful.” 
“Tasty” is inelegant, if not absolutely incor- 
rect. Tasteful writers never use it. F. E. L. 


Oneipa, N. Y. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Poo.e’s INpEx TO PeRtopicaAL LITERATURE — First SupPLe- 
MENT. From January 1, 1882, to January 1,1887. By William 
Frederick Poole, LL. D., and William I. Fletcher, A. M., 
with the codperation of the American Library Association. 
483 pp. Cloth, $8.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
1888. 


The value and importance to all literary 
workers of “ Poole’s Index to Periodical Liter- 
ature” were set forth in the March number of 
THE WRITER, in the review of the revised 
edition of the Index up to 1882, which has just 
been issued in two handsome royal octavo vol- 
umes. The plan of the work provides for the 
publication of supplements every five years, 
and this first Supplement, issued in uniform 
style with the original Index, completes the 
index to January 1, 1887. The three volumes 
together contain a complete index to periodical 
literature up to that time, and together form 
what may almost be regarded as the most useful 
reference work that can be placed on the library 
shelves of any writer. The preface of the Sup- 
plement says: “The number of volumes of 
eee indexed in this Supplement is 1,089, 
and they belong to 141 different sets of period- 
icals. Of these, seventy-nine were indexed in 
the edition of 1882, and the references to later 
volumes are here continued, Sixty-one sets of 
periodicals are here included which did not 
appear in the edition of 1882. Of these, thirty- 
three are new, having issued their first numbers 
during the five years, and twenty-eight are 
older sets, which are now indexed for the first 
time.” The work has been done by codépera- 


tion with the same exhaustive thoroughness 
and accuracy that characterized the original 
Index. The plan and the usefulness of the 
whole work were fully described in the March 
issue of THE WRITER, and the description 
need not be repeated. It is enough to say 
that any literary worker who possesses the three 
volumes of the Index now ready gains access 
through them to a mine of information of ines- 
timable value. W. H. H. 


THe Humsier Poets. A Collection of Newspaper and 
Periodical Verse. 1870 to 1885. By Slason Tomagenn. 
Fourth Edition. Revised. 459 pp. Cloth. Chicago: A. 
C. McClurg & Co. 1889. 


Mr. Thompson did the literary world a real 
service when six years ago he published the 
first edition of this collection of the fugitive 
poems found in the newspapers during the 
previous fifteen years. Probably 5,000 new 
poems are printed in this country every year, 
and of these many of the best are published in 
newspapers, without even being offered to the 
standard magazines. Such poems, reprinted 
again and again because of the evident merit 
they possess, soon become mutilated and incom- 
plete, and if their authorship is known at first, 
they are likely to become anonymous before 
long. In collecting, restoring, identifying, and 
reprinting such verses in an attractive volume 
Mr. Thompson has done a work which should 
win for him the gratitude of all lovers of poetry. 
His book contains many gems of verse, which 
have been added to countless scrap-books, and 
which are given here accredited to their 
authors, and printed in their original form. The 
selections for the volume have been made with 
excellent taste, and in every way the collection 
is a satisfactory one. It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Thompson means to supplement it with a 
collection of the best newspaper verse published 
in the last five years. W. H. H. 


Letters To Livinc AuTHors. B 


John A. Stewart. 27: 
pp. Cloth. New York: Unite 


States Book Co. 1899. 
This collection of literary essays, “ Letters to 
Living Authors,” is evidently modelled, at least 
in title, after Mr. Andrew Lang’s charming and 
poetical “‘ Letters to Dead Authors,” which ap- 
peared first in the /udependent. It is a bold 
thing to criticise the living, and contemporary 
critical essays are frequently valueless. It 
would be too much to expect to find in a young 
writer like Mr. Stewart the accurate scholar- 
_ the versatility, the poetical use of language 
and life, which inform the essays of Mr. Lan 
and render them so charming and memorable. 
In his “ Letters to Dead Authors,” Mr. Lang’s 
trained pen touches nothing which it does not 
adorn; in his “ Letters to Living Authors,” Mr. 
Stewart, although he shows wide reading, catho- 
lic tastes, a certain discriminating judgment 
and ability to catch, at least, the strongly pro- 
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nounced characteristics of the authors he en- 
deavors to analyze, jars upon the reader of deli- 
cate taste by a certain brusqueness and hail-fel- 
low-well-met style. In a word, his book is 
“ American,” and it isa matter of regret that that 
adjective does not always connote the highest 
degree of excellence. The familiar way in 
which the authors are addressed, however, does 
not always conceal the fact that Mr. Stewart is 
a man of enthusiasm, and the careless style, 
often disfigured by American slang and pom- 
pous Latin polysyllables, sometimes conceals 
thoughts which are really valuable. The book 
has not a dull page in it, and the letters ad- 
dressed to John Ruskin, Andrew Lang, and 
Robert Louis Stevenson are particularly wide- 
awake, and for the most part far-sighted. The 
book is well printed on good paper by Messrs. 
A. Constable & Co., at the Edinburgh Univer- 
sity Press; the portraits of the authors, how- 
ever, with but few exceptions, are very disap- 
pointing. E: A. T. 

Grorce MerepitH: Some CHARACTERISTICS. By Richard 

Le Gallienne and W. Morton Fullerton. 168 pp. Cloth. 

New York: United States Book Co. 1890. 

George Meredith’s position in English novel- 
writing strikingly resembles the place occupied 
by Robert Browning some few years ago; the 
works of both these virile thinkers are “ caviare 
to the general.” But, though Browning gained, 
shortly before his death, a larger, if less schol- 
arly, audience, that can hardly be said of Mere- 
dith even to-day. Any book, therefore, critical 
in the true sense and appreciative as well, as is 
this book of Mr. Le Gallienne’s, is to be wel- 
comed as likely to bring a noble and high- 
minded author more closely into contact with 
the reading world. Mr. Le Gallienne appre- 
ciates his author; he appreciates him for his 
best and noblest, his clear conceptions of char- 
acter, his poetical insight, and the beauty of his 
style. He is not blind to his whimsicalities 
and sometimes wilful extravagances, but he 
sympathizes with the power and passion of his 
author in such an emphatic way that he carries 
the reader with him. The book is rendered 
still more valuable by a careful bibliography of 
George Meredith, compiled by John Lane. 

E. A. T. 


Tue Lire or W. M. THackeray. By Herman Merivale and 
Frank T. Marzials. 255 pp. Cloth, 40 cents. New York: 
A. Lovell & Co. 1891. 


“None of this nonsense about me after my 
death,” Thackeray is reported to have said after 
listening to a somewhat fulsome biography pub- 
lished after the death of a brother author. 
Although more than twenty-five years have 
elapsed since Thackeray’s death, his wish has 
been respected, and this life is really the first 
biography that has been published, for the short 
sketch by Trollope in the English Men of Let- 





ters Series is far more critical than biograph-, 
ical. Mr. Merivale, who has written the first 
six chapters of the present book, can say as did 
Thackeray, in his charming Roundabout Paper 
on Charlotte Bronté, “wvidz tantum,” for in his 
boyish days he had the pleasure of meeting the 
great novelist, who was a particular friend of 
Mr. Merivale’s father. Through the kindness 
of Thackeray’s daughter, Mrs. Ritchie, some 
memorials of Thackeray’s earlier days, which 
had never before been published, were placed 
at Mr. Merivale’s disposal. It must be a com- 
fort to the lover of Thackeray to know that this 
biography is, therefore, not wholly unsanctioned 
by his family, and that, though Mrs. Ritchie 
herself, the fittest person to write her father’s 
life, has judged it best not to undertake it, she 
has yet permitted the use of valuable material. 
The lover of Thackeray cannot help being 
grateful for the additional knowledge which this 
biography affords. Yet the work is not wholly 
satisfactory. In his paragraph upon “ Disap- 
pointment and Religion ” being the two prime 
motors in Thackeray’s life and work, Mr. Meri- 
vale steps perilously near the edge of some of 
that “nonsense” that Thackeray disclaimed. 
The introductory chapter has a distinct air of 
“ padding ” about it; in fact, the personal 
reminiscences, which would have given added 
value to the biography, are noticeably absent. 
In Chapter XII., “ Thackeray’s Friendships,” 
Merivale is happiest and his touch most deli- 
cate; here and there a sentence seems to have 
caught the feeling and the artist’s touch of 
Thackeray’s own style ; but too soon the biog- 
rapher relapses into slipshod English. Mr. 
Merivale’s work, however, shows a defter 
literary touch than Mr. Marzials’. The latter is 
known as a young poet and sonneteer of prom- 
ise; but the critical faculty ripens with years 
and experience. Mr. Marzials’ analyses of 
Thackeray’s novels, notably that of ‘‘ The New- 
comes,” on page 181, are very crude and unsat- 
isfactory. For real appreciation and insight 
the short essay of John Brown on “ The Liter- 
ary Life of Thackeray,” first published in the 
North British Review, is worth all of this biog- 
raphy. Yet this is a book, after all, which, 
faulty as it is in construction and critical in- 
sight, is full of interest. The figure of a great 
and a good man shines through its pages, and 
no lover of Thackeray can afford to leave this 
life unread. E. A. T. 


Tue Licut or THe Wortp. By Sir Edwin Arnold. 286 pp 
Cloth, $1.75. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 1891. 


The first feeling of the reader who takes up 
“The Light of the World,” by the author of 
“ The Light of Asia,” will be a feeling of dis- 
tinct disappointment. The old oriental splen- 
dor, the melody of diction, and the Eastern im- 
agery seem lacking, and instead of this richness 
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of life and subtle poetic melody the reader is 
present with long spaces of verse, arid and un- 
musical in many places. But, —as Lowell asserts 
that even Milton drops to a level in certain 
theological stretches in “ Paradise Lost,” and as 
Dean Stanley asserted in his life of the Wesleys 
that there can be no such thing as real religious 
poetry, that the imagery and symbols used are 
naturally unpoetic, — perhaps the subject, vast 
and interesting as it is, having lost the charm of 
novelty, and challenging comparison with the 
power and pathos of the simple Gospel story, 
may be held responsible in part for the feeling 
of disappointment. Of all kinds of poetry blank 
verse would seem to have been best suited for 
this epic, if so it may be styled. But the out- 
worn heroic couplet, the verse of Dryden and 
Pope, with its suggestion of artificiality, that 
verse which even Dr. Holmes’ sparkling wit 
failed to immortalize when his poem on Har- 
vard’s 250th anniversary fell almost flat, seems 
a peculiar selection for the introduction to the 
story of the Saviour’s life and death. The 
reader feels a distinct sense of relief when the 
poet drops into blank verse; in the picturesque 
beginning of Book I., “ Mary Magdalene,” he 
catches a glimpse of the old poetic fire and 
inspiration, and is almost ready to recast his 
opinion. Here the verse begins to be pictu- 
resque; the sketch of Mary Magdalene, whose 
rich Jewish blood “glowed through the sun- 
burnt ivory of her face,” followed by the splen- 
did and glowing description of the “burning 
volcanic fires that had flamed in her breast,” is 
a masterpiece of feeling and poetic imagination. 
The lyrics here and there, too, are musical, 
especially the angels’ song of “ Peace,” “ Good- 
will,” which begins — 


‘Ah! think we listened there,” 


in the same metre as Milton’s Hymn on 
the Nativity. Still, judged from the poetic 
standpoint, and not from the didactic and theo- 
logical, it cannot be denied that the melody and 
beauty of Sir Edwin Arnold’s latest poem are 
inferior, as a whole, to those of his earlier work, 
which, less polemical and serious in character, 
could dwell longer upon the beauties of word 
and phrase, and depict in glowing colors the 
charm of the sensuous Eastern life. This seri- 
ousness may, no doubt, be considered an added 
charm by some thoughtful readers; indeed, 
Richard Henry Stoddard, who writes a delight- 
ful introduction, praises the poet for being “no 
longer content to depict the surface of things 
in felicitous words, flooded with color and 
vibrant with melody, but determined to investi- 
gate the secrets of souls.” The blank verse, 
however, that in the hands of a master like 
Milton rises to the height of his great argu- 
ment, and justifies the ways of God to men, 
falls strangely weak in some passages which 


should be the strongest in the description of 
the Master’s death as told by Mary Magdalene. 
Sonority and music and forward movement 
seem lacking; beautiful descriptive passages 
here and there cannot uplift the whole. Still, 
the work will be read, and widely read, not only 
because of the reputation of the poet, but be- 
cause of the greatness of his theme. 
S. A 

AN AMERICAN GIRL IN LONDON. 


Illustrated. 
ton & Co. 


By Sara Jeannette Duncan. 
321 pp. Cloth, $1.50. New York: D. Apple- 
1891. 

No more entertaining book has been pub- 
lished this year than this bright description of 
London sights, society, people, and customs, as 
seen through the eyes of a typical Chicago girl. 
The author’s wit, which made “ A Social Depar- 
ture,” so keenly enjoyable, characterizes this 
book also, and her unconventional style is always 
bright and sparkling. Those who would not 
read an ordinary book of travels will find this 
description of English manners and people 
thoroughly entertaining. The eighty illustra- 
tions, by F. H. Townsend, are drawn in admir- 


able sympathy with the text. W. H. H. 
Tue YounGc Epitor. By Matthew White, Jr. 321 pp. 
Imitation Leatherette, 25 cents. New York: United 


States Book Company. 1891. 


“The Young Editor” is an absurdly improb- 
able story of rivalry between two newspapers in 
a country town, and of a young man who, when 
his father mysteriously disappeared, took his* 
seat, utterly inexperienced, at the editorial 
desk, and succeeded in giving to the paper a na- 
tional reputation, besides earning money enough 
to pay off a debt of $1500 inside of two weeks. 

W. H. H. 


CARMINA Princetonta. The University Song Book. Seventh 
Edition. 126 pp. Paper, 50 cents. Newark, N. J.: Martin 
R. Dennis & Co. 1890. 


This new collection of college songs, pre- 
pared especially for the use of Princeton 
students, contains songs that will delight college 
men everywhere. The old, worn-out songs have 
been omitted, and the collection is made up 
only of melodies which are sung by college 
students to-day. They are full of life and 
jollity, and the spirit of college life permeates 
both words and music. The book is_hand- 
somely printed, and the odd cover design, in 
orange and black, the Princeton colors, is 
especially effective. W. H..H. 


Comepies BY ALFRED DE Musser. Translated and edited by 
S. L. Gwynn. 129 pp. Cloth, 40 cents, NewYork: A. 
Lovell Co. 18q1. 


De Musset was essentially a poet, and his 
light and sparkling comedies must necessarily 
lose some of their champagne upon decanta- 
tion into a foreign medium. Scribe is said 
once to have asked him: “ De Musset, how do 
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you manage it? I write with no idea but to 
amuse the people, yet I can’t make them laugh 
as you do.” “Ah,” smiled De Musset, “but I 
—write to amuse myself.” But the man or 
woman who cannot read in the original “ Bar- 
berine ” or “ A Door Must Be Either Open or 
Shut” will no doubt be amused by this transla- 
tion, which seems accurate, and has point and 
sparkle. De Musset’s women are typical 
French women, full of repartee and wit; his 
men are men of the world. The plays have a 
literary character, which is a comfort in these 
days of frothy and ill-constructed dramas. 

° E. A. T. 
On THE STRUCTURE AND DistRIBUTION OF CoRAL REgFs. 

By Charles Darwin. Edited, with an Introduction, by Joseph 

. Williams. 278 pp. Cloth, 40 cents. New York: ; 

Lovell & Company. 

The “Camelot Series” is making a new and 
probably wise departure when it embraces 
science in its literary reprints. Nothing that 
Darwin has written is uninteresting; he has 
the trained eye of a man of science, and the 
exact pen of a careful writer, and though the 
book was first published as early as 1842, the 
facts are not antiquated nor displaced by fur- 
ther knowledge, as is common in much ofthe 
science of the present day. The book is an 
addition to an admirable series, and the illus- 
trations add value to the text. E. A. T. 


By Meredith Nicholson. Cloth. 
The Bowen-Merrill Company. 


SuHort F.Licuts 


100 pp. 
Indianapolis : 


1891. 

This unambitious volume of verses, “ Short 
Flights,” shows musical taste and poetic feel- 
ing. The metres are varied, and the subjects 
unhackneyed. The last poem in the book, a 
sonnet on Thoreau, shows an appreciation of 
the poet-naturalist and an understanding of the 
sonnet form. E. A. T. 
Sarpia: A Story oF Love. By Cora Linn Daniels. 

Paper, so cents. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1891. 

“ Sardia ” is a decidedly vivid love story, which 
has just been added by the publishers to their 
Good Company Series. It is well written, 
and its sensational interest will attract many 
readers. W. H. H. 
Women Poets or THE VicTrorIAN Era. Edited by Mrs. 

William Sharp. 295 pp. Cloth, 40 cents. New York: A. 

Lovell & Co. 1891. 

Every time a new volume of the Camelot or 
the Canterbury Poets Series appears Walter 
Scott and his New York representative have put 
the reading public under an added obligation. 
If this charming little collection of “ Women 
Poets ” cost $1.50 instead of 40 cents, the lover 
of true poetry would think the money well spent. 
The field covered is wide, beginning with 
Harriet Martineau and Mrs. Browning and end- 
ing with some delightful unpublished poems b 
the two Gillington sisters. Mrs. Alice Meynell, 
whom Rossetti praises so highly, has some de- 


299 PP- 





lightful sonnets in this book. Other sonneteers 
are Mathilde Blind, Christina Rossetti, and 
Frances Anne Kemble, while beautiful lyrics, 
some from almost unknown poets on this side 
of the water, show that Pan is not yet dead. Mrs. 
Sharp, whose husband is so well known for his 
charming sonnet-anthologies, shows equally 
good taste. An introductory literary essay, 
somewhat historical in character, forms an in- 
teresting preface, while brief notes giving the 
date of publication of the principal works of the 
poets add value to this anthology. The poems 
are beautiful in themselves, and will possess 
added interest to many because they are the 
work of the women of to-day. E. A. T. 


Tue Crystat Button; or, The Adventures of Paul Prognosis 
in the Forty-ninth Century. By Chauncey Thomas. Edited 
by George Houghton. 302 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1891. 


“The Crystal Button” is a prophetic story, 
written, the author says, long before Bellamy’s 
“ Looking Backward ” was published. It deals 
with the mechanical improvements that may 
be expected in the future rather than with 
social questions, although these are, of course, 
involved, and its descriptions of the civiliza- 
tion of the world 2,000 years hence are very 
interesting. The author, a well-known Boston 
carriage manufacturer, is a skilled mechanic 
and inventor, and his theories seem to have a 
practicability that makes them especially fas- 
cinating. W. H. H. 


Tue Yettow Rippon Speaker. Compiled by Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, Alice Stone Blackwell, and Lucy Elmina Anthony. 243 
pp. Boards, 50 cents. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1891. 


Readings and recitations bearing on the sub- 
ject of equal suffrage for men and women are in- 
cluded in this little volume. The compilers say 
that they hope to publish before long a second 
volume of similar selections. W. H. H. 


By Juan Valera. Translated by 
273 pp. Cloth. New York: D. Appleton 


XIMENEZ. 
J. Serrano, 
1891. 
This new edition of “ Pepita Ximenez,” one 
of the most charming of contemporary Spanish 
novels, is well printed, and is adorned with a 
portrait of the author and a spicy introduction 
from his pen. “ Pepita” is remarkable for 
artistic finish and development of character and 
passion ; the ardent love-story is introduced so 
artistically and carried forward in so masterly a 
fashion that reading this charming tale, with its 
Spanish atmosphere of poetry and romance, is 
like watching a young bud blossom into a per- 
fect crimson rose. The book would form an 
admirable study of the “art of fiction” for 
oung story-writers. Pepita is charming; her 
over is scarcely less interesting, and the his- 
tory of the Jenclemnaet and growth of the pas- 
sion, which overpowers all other ideas and over- 
turns a carefully planned career, is masterly in 


PEPiITA 
Mary 
& Co. 
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the extreme. The book holds the reader from 
beginning to end, and, though a love stury, is of 


high tone. E.A.T. 
Macnouia Leaves. By Mrs. B. C. Rude. 123 pp. Stiff 
boards, $1.00. Buffalo: Charles Wells Moulton. 1891. 


“ Magnolia Leaves,” by Mrs. Rude, is a very 
prettily and daintily printed volume of verse. 
The white vellum cover, with its golden design 
of magnolias, attracts the eye; the paper and 
print are good, and a portrait of the author forms 
the frontispiece. One of the best poems is 
* Caedmon, ” which succinctly gives the history 
of the rise of English verse. E. A. T. 
Second Book. 
By Charles F. King. 315 pp. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1890. 

The old-fashioned style of Reader is growing 
quite out of date, and the reading-lessons of the 
children of to-day are utilized to convey useful 
information. It would seem that the best use 
to which a reading lesson could be put would 
be to familiarize the youthful mind with the 
masterpieces of English and American litera- 
ture, training them in appreciation of imagina- 
tive work and good English. But, if the child 
must be filled with facts, this series of “ Pictu- 
resque Geographical - Readers” does it in a 
pleasant way, giving the young student a fair 
knowledge of the beauties and peculiarities of 
North America. E. A. T. 


169 pp- Cloth, 


Tue PicrurEsQUE GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. 
This Continent of Ours. 
Cloth. 


Cuurcu AnD State. By Count Leo Tolstoi. 
$1.00. Boston: Benjamin R. Tucker. 181. 
The radical views of Tolstoi are well set 

forth in this little volume, “ Church and State.” 

A very interesting example of the nature and 

office of money is given in the tragical history 

of the Fiji Islands and their gradual enslave- 
ment, beginning with the American demand for 
money, and ending with the English seizure of 
the islands to a the inhabitants to pay the 
enforced taxes. Even a non-believer in the 
doctrines of Tolstoi will be interested to look 
once from his point of view. E. A. T. 


By Richard Malcolm 
New York: D. Apple- 


Tue PRIMES AND THEIR NEIGHBORS. 
Johnston. 310 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 
ton & Co. 1891. 

In “The Primes and their Neighbors,” ten 
tales of Middle Georgia, Mr. Johnston’s dialect 
work is shown at its best. Ten more humorous 
Southern sketches, with amusing delineations 
of character, sometimes almost approaching 
caricature, it would be difficult to find. The 
situations are almost as laughter-provoking as 
the dialect, and the rustic simplicity and naiveté 
of Southern village life before the war are 
graphically depicted. To the Northern ear, ac- 
customed to hear the English tongue treated 
with some slight modicum of respect, the dialect 
may seem a trifle overdrawn, and to men like 
the brilliant college student, who couldn’t read 
Scott on account of his dialect, possibly a little 


wearisome. The best sketches are “ The Dur- 
ance of Mr. Dickerson Prime,” “ The Experi- 
ment of Miss Sally Cash,” and “The Self-Pro- 
tection of Mr. Littleberry Roach.” The clinging 
fashion of the charming widow, Mrs. Sanky, 
with her obstreperous son Jeems, bears some 
resemblance to the celebrated Mrs. Bardell. In 
fact, many of Mr. Johnston’s tales, despite their 
local color, challenge in their handling and 
character-drawing a comparison with Dickens. 
E. A. T. 

VirciL’s Ainerp. Translated by Rev. Oliver Crane, D. D. 

258 pp. Cloth, $1.75. New York: Baker & Taylor Com- 

pany. 1888. 

Dr. Crane’s object was to translate the 
Eneid literally line by line into English dac- 
tylic hexameters, and he has accomplished it as 
successfully as any one could have done. It 
cannot be said, however, that his translation, 
faithful as it is, gives a fair idea of the poetic 
spirit of Virgil’s great epic. English “ hexame- 
ter” verse is not the classical hexameter and 
cannot reproduce it; it is stiff where the Greek 
and Latin are flexible, long-winded where 
Homer is rapid, and turgid where Virgil is 
stately. The dactylic movement, as Professor 
Palmer has ably shown in his recent A/¢/antic 
article on “ Rhythmic Prose,” is foreign to the 
genius of the English language. For these 
reasons, Dr. Crane’s translation is valuable 
chiefly because of the literal accuracy with 
which he has reproduced in English the Latin 
text. His “ Introduction ” to the work is schol- 
arly and interesting. W. H. H. 


Tue Sout or Man. By Dr. Paul Carus. 480 pp. Cloth, 


$3.e0. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co. 
The attempt to solve psychological problems 
is a difficult and yet an interesting one. The 
origin of mind is a question that has always 
perplexed man. Dr. Carus treats this subject 
from the biological basis, and his theory of 
soul-development, based upon carefully col- 
lated facts, will be of interest, not only to the 
scientist, but to the general reader. _ E. A. T. 
Hycrenic Puysiotocy. By D. F. Lincoln, M. D. 
Cloth, go cents. Boston: Ginn & Company. 1891. 
This “ Hygienic Physiology” gives the sim- 
ple facts about food, drink, and clothing in a 
clear and concise manner suited to children’s 
comprehension. Though there is nothing new 
stated, no doubt many of the facts and sugges- 
tions will be of value to children, if taught and 
enforced by a good teacher. E. A. T. 


206 pp. 


Cosmetics. A Treatise for Physicians and Pharmacists. By 
Dr. Heinrich Paschkes. 210 pp. Paper, $1.50. New 
York: William Wood & Company. 1891. 


As “Cosmetics” is a technical book, full of 
prescriptions for the care of the hair, skin, nails, 
etc., it is a rather dangerous book in the hands 
of a layman who does not understand the 
poisonous properties of many of the drugs 
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recommended. The book, however, seems to 
be carefully written, and, in the hands of a good 
physician who understands therapeutics, will 
no doubt be of value in the classes of cases 
which need the use of cosmetics. E. A. T. 

Tue New Fourtu Music Reaper. By Luther Whiting 

Mason and George A. Veazie, Jr. 282 pp. Boards, $1.05. 

Boston: Ginn & Company. 1891. 

Mr. Mason is a well-known musician, and his 
“New Fourth Music Reader” contains well- 
selected compositions as a whole, although it 
would seem that the great masters, such as 
Mendelssohn, Abt, and others, might deserve a 
fuller representation. S.A. 2%. 
Aw Ipyt or War-Times. By Major W. C. Bartlett, U. S. A. 

182 pp. Cloth, $1.00. New York: Lew Vanderpoole Pub- 

lishing Company. 18go. 

War stories have a charm for most American 
readers, and an “ Idyl of War-Times” will, no 
doubt, be read for its love-story at least. 

EA. T. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


{All books sent to the editor of THz Writer will be ac- 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 
notice as may be warranted by their importance to readers of 
the magazine.]} 


“ALL IN THE Famity.”’ Puck’s Library, No. 45. 30 pp. 
Paper,_ 10 cents. New York: Keppler & Schwarzmann. 
1891. 


PuysicaL LaAporaToRY MANUAL AND NorTe-Boox. By 
Alfred P. Gage. 121 pp. Stiff boards, 45 cents. Boston: 
Ginn & Company. 1891. 


Beninp A Mask. By Louise Battles-Cooper. 275 pp. 
Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: Laird & Lee. 1891. 


Tue Youncest Brotuer. By Ernest Wichert. 291 pp. 
Paper, so cents. Chicago: Laird & Lee. 1891. 


Tue Cartaret Arrair. By St. George Rathborne. 264 pp. 
Paper, socents. Chicago: Laird & Lee. 1891. 


Wuom Gop Hatu Jorinep. By Frank Cahoon. 177 pp. 
Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: Laird & Lee. 1891. 


Sarpia. By Cora Linn Daniels. 299 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
Boston : Lee & Shepard. 1891. : 


Soncs or Syracuse. By William Burt Harlow. 71 pp. 
Cloth, Syracuse: W. B. Harlow. 1890. 


In Cxroisters Dim. By Charles Curtz Hahn. Paper, 
, Kansas: Republican Press. 


Emma E. H. Specht. 614 pp. Cloth, St. 
Published by the Author. 1890. 


Fasian Essays 1n Soctatism. By G. Bernard Shaw, Sidney 
Webb, William Clarke, Sydney Olivier, ~—~ Besant, Gra- 
ham Wallas, and Hubert Bland. Edited b y G. Bernard 
Shaw. 233 pp. Paper, 4ocents. New York: A. Lovell & 
Company. 

Sucn 1s Lirg. By Alfred Delpit. 335 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
Chicago: Laird & Lee. 1891. 


Worp sy Worp. Advanced. By J. H. Stickney. 152 pp. 
Cloth, 30 cents. Boston: Ginn & Company. 1891. 


Vacation Verses. By Alice M. Dowd. 49 pp. Cloth, 75 
cents. Buffalo: Charles Wells Moulton. 1891. 


Totp in THE Hitts. By Marah Ellis Ryan. 362 pp. 
a 50 cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Company. 


ALFRIEDA. 
Louis: 


Money. By Emile Zola. 396 pp. Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: 
Laird & Lee. 18o1. . 


Constance Winter’s Cuorce. By Aana Louise Beckwith. 
170 pp. Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & 
Company. 1891. 


My Lire with STANtey’s Rear Guarp. By Herbert 
Ward. 151 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York: Charles L. 
Webster & Gaseous 1891, 


Passion. By G. Vere Tyler. 162 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 
Chicago: Charles H. Sergel & Company. 1891. 


Hoopwinkep. By T. W. Speight. 140 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 
Chicago: Rand. McNally, & Company. 1891. 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED: 

From the White-Smith Publishing Company, 62 Stanhope 
street, Boston: Vocal—‘‘Only Thee,’’ soprano or tenor, C. 
A. White; ‘“‘Ida May,” P. H. Collins and Harrie A. Peck; 
““ What Is Home Without a Loved One?” C. A. White; ‘ My 
Alpine Rose,’’ William H. Gardner and Alfred N. La Brie; 
“The Old Log Cabin in the Dell,’? C. A. White. Piano — 
“Presentation March,’’ ‘‘ Croquet Waltz,’’ ‘“‘ Delightful 
Schottische,” ‘‘ Moonlight Redowa,’’ ‘‘ Love Mazurka,’ E. 
Mack; “‘ Evening Hymn,”’ *‘ Excursion Polka,” ‘“‘ Rocking- 
Horse Galop,’’ ‘Teasing Rondo,” ‘German Unity March,” 
‘* Birthday Rondo,’”’ Karl Mertz; ‘‘ Le Lacde Come,’’? Madame 
Louis Roche and C. Galos; “‘ With Steam,” galop, Edward 
Strauss; ‘‘ Rosette,” waltz, G. Bachmann; “Sur le Fleuve 
Jaune,’’ Chinese barcarolle, Henri Kowalski ; ‘“‘ Gay as a Bird,”’ 
galop, Antoine La Font; “The Polka,’’ E. Mack; ‘‘ Echo 
Rondo,” “ Bessie Waltz,’’ ‘‘ Geranium Rondo,” ‘‘ May Dance,”’ 
Karl Mertz; “ Warrior’s Joy,’’ Pierre Duvernet. Violin — 
“* White’s Celebrated Songs,”” Ambrose Davenport. 

From John F. Ellis & Co., Washington, D. C.: Vocal — 
“Aline, My Darling,’”? De Witt C. Sprague and Edward 
Holst. 


——- © 


HELPFUL HINTS ANDSUGGESTIONS. 


Estimating Manuscript. — To estimate the 
number of words in a manuscript, count half a 
dozen lines on the fourth or fifth page, and 
multiply the average number of words in a line 
by the average number of lines on a page, 
and that product again by the number 
of the pages in the manuscript. Ordinary 
typewriter copy on letter-size paper will average 
twelve words toaline. Editors do not care so 
much to know the exact number of words in a 
manuscript as how much space it will occupy ; 
accordingly, half-lines at the end of paragraphs 
are counted as full lines. L. F. E. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 

To Indicate Full-face Type.— Having oc- 
casion to prepare for the printers the copy of a 
book in which full-face or antique type and 
italics both are used, I have found it convenient 
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to indicate full-face type by a waved under- 
score line, and italics by the ordinary straight 
underscore line. Having explained the dis- 
tinction to the printers before work on the book 
was begun, I have had no trouble. Previously 
I have indicated full-face type by underscoring 
in colored ink, but the wave-line is simpler, and 
just as effective as a colored line would be. 


A. R. L. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


— > 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[ Readers who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the following list, 
will confer a favor if they will mention THz Writer when they 
write.]} 





Tue Wortu or THE ENGLIsh SENTENCE FOR REFLECTIVE 
anD ASstTuetic Disciptine. John P. Fruit. Modern Lan- 
guage Notes for March. 

Unttep States CopyriGHt TO ForkIGN AUTHORs. 
Henry Loomis Nelson. Harfer’s Weekly for March 14. 

Tue Century MaGazine. With Portrait of Richard Wat- 
son Gilder. Reprinted from the Journalist in Paper and 
Press for February. j 

Jerome K. Jerome. Reprinted from Magazine and Book 
Review in Literary News for March. 

Cuarves Dickens’ CHARACTERS ANDCARICATURES. David 
Graham Agee. A nalostan Magazine for March. 

Jutien Gorvon. With Portrait. Condensed from Mew 
York World in Book News for March. 

Women Epitrors. Emma Trapper. 
for February 28. 

Musicat JouRNALISM IN America. Marc. A. Blumenburg. 
Louis Lombard Magazine for March. 

Wyatt’s SONNETS AND THEIR SOURCES. 
low. Poet-Lore for March 16. 

New INTERNATIONAL CopyriGHT Law. Reprinted from 
various American papers in Literary Digest for March 14. 

Practica TALKs ON WriTiNnG EnGutsu. — III. 
William Minto. Chautauguan for April. 


Press and Printer 


E. B. Brown- 


Professor 


Skxetcu oF Danie. G. Brinton. With Portrait. C. C. 
Abbott. Popular Science Monthly for Apmil. 

THe WorKING OF THE CopyriGHT BiLt. Mation for 
March 19. 

A Day with Lorp Byron. George Bancroft. Mew York 


Ledger for March 21. 

AuTHOR OF THE “GREATEST THING IN THE WorLD.” 
With Portrait. Christian Union for March 12. 
Tue Younc Woman IN JouRNALISM. 

San Francisco Call for March 19. 


“Di Vernon.” 


MARRIED WoMEN IN Fiction. M. W. Hazeltine. North 
American Review for April. 
Wititiam CuLten Bryant. Phebe A. Holder. Queries 


Magazine ( Buffalo ) for March. 
SHort Strupres 1n Literaturgs.— VII. Form in Litera- 
ture. Hamilton W. Mabie. Christian Union for February 19. 
SuHort Stupres 1n Literature. — VIII. Personality in 
Literature. Hamilton W. Mabie. Christian Union for Feb- 
Tuary 26. 


SHAKESPEARE’S IGNORANCE. 
New Review for March. 

Tue BapcGe or Genius. 
for February 26. 

How To Become A JOURNALIST. 
February. 

AMERICAN Fiction, Past AND Present. Reprinted from 
Edinburgh Review in Review of Reviews for February. 

On Certain Recent Novets By AMERICAN Women. 
Brander Matthews. Cosmopolitan for April. 

Richarp Grant Wuirte. Francis P. Church. Atlantic 
Monthly tor March. 

Wuat 1s Mora LIreraTturRg? 
trait. Avena for March. 

Novets WorTH THE READING. 
Stories oF Famous Poems. 
Star in Newsdealer for March 15. 
Tue AuTHoR AND His Susject. Reprinted from Mew 

Orleans Times-Democrat in Public Opinion for February 28. 
BancrortT. With Portrait. Plain Talk for March. 
PractTicAL TALKS ON WRITING ENGLIsH. Professor Wil- 

liam Minto, M. A. Chautauguan for March. 
Tue Work or Bancrort. Chautauguan for March. 
Wuat Constitutes Goop Reportinc. Mrs. Lucy Page 

Stelle. Business Woman's Journal for February. 

Op AGE AND Ports. Henry S. Pancoast. Poet-Lore for 

February. 

Miss Mary E. WILKINS. 

March. 

Have We Aa NartTIonat LITERATURE? 

North American Review for March. 
SHALL We Envow Our AvutTuors? 

North American Review for March. 


Edmund O. Von Lippmann. 
Maurice Thompson. A merica 


Review of Reviews for 


Albert Ross. With Por- 


Newsdealer for March 1. 
Reprinted from Mew York 


With Portrait. Book Buyer for 
Walt Whitman. 


William Mathews. 


Tue AMERICAN NewspAPER Press ABrRoap. “L.” 
Newsman for March. 
JourNALISM AS A Bustngess. John Habberton. Press and 


Printer for March 21. 

INTERNATIONAL CopyriGHT. Critic for March 21. 

Lorp HovuGuton. Reprinted from Quarterly Review 
(London ) in Literary Digest for February 21. 

Tue Portry or Mr. Lewis Morris. Arthur Waugh. 
Reprinted from Murray’s Magazine (London) in Literary 
Digest for February 21. 

GrorGce Bancrort. Pafer World for February. 

Tue Curse AND DeLiGHTs OF READING. Gustav Boehm. 
Inland Printer for March. 

How To Run A NewspaArer. —II. 
and Printer for March. 

Eminent Livinc Printers. — XIV. M. P. McCoy. John 


Frank J. Cohen. Jn- 


Bassett. Jnland Printer for March. 
Tue Apvance 1n Literary INTEREST. Hamilton W. 
Mabie. Christian Union for March s. 


Potter BROTHERS AND THEIR PuBLicaTions. With Por- 
trait of Isaac Judson Potter. Mewsman for March. 


INTERNATIONAL CopyriGHT. Mewsman for March. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


Miss Frances Albert Doughty, who spent the 
winter in Boston, has recently read a paper, 
called “Occult Boston,” before the Woman’s 
Literary Club, of Baltimore. 
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The curious relations between Wordsworth 
and De Quincey are the suject of a paper by De 
Quincey’s biographer in the April Century— 
the most striking feature of the paper being 
unpublished letters of the two friends. A letter 
of Wordsworth’s is a very frank piece of moral 
advice to his young admirer. 

Louise Imogen Guiney read a paper on 
“ Keats” before the New England Woman’s 
Press Association, March 18. 

The Domestic Monthly ( New York ) for April 
appears with an entirely new cover. 

The April number of the Mew England 
Magazine has an article on “ Canadian Art and 
Artists,” by W. Blackburn Harte, which is of 
especial value. 

The Philadelphia Ladies’ Home Fournal pub- 
lished, not long ago, as original an article of 
perhaps fifty lines in verse, signed “ Frank 
Halliday.” This article was written more than 


twenty years ago, by a woman now living in 
New York, and it then went the rounds of all 
the newspapers, being exceptionally popular. 


It was entitled “ How Strange It Will Be,” — and 
the thief did not even change the title, — but 
the publishers apparently did not know that 
they had been deceived. 


The last number of the Va/‘ona/list ( Boston ) 
is that dated March-April, 1891, which has just 
been published. The publishers say that for 
some months they have been maintaining the 
magazine at considerable cost to themselves 
and a few friends of the cause. The establish- 
ment of Edward Bellamy’s weekly paper, the 
New Nation, did not increase the WVationalist’s 
chance of success. 


The first semi-annual convention of the Pacific 
Coast Women’s Press Association was held in 
San Francisco March 16, 17, and 18. Interest- 
ing papers were read. The San Francisco Call 
published a full synopsis of the paper on “ The 
Press in Philanthropy,” by Mrs. S. B. Cooper, 
of kindergarten fame, and printed in full the 
paper on “ The Young Woman in Journalism,” 
by Eliza D. Keith, (“Di Vernon,” of the San 
Francisco News-Letter). Among those who took 
part in the exercises were Mrs. Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, Mrs. Ella Higginson, and Mrs. Rose 
Hartwick Thorpe. 


The March number of the Political Science 
Quarterly illustrates the widening scope of this 
review. The leading articles are as follows: 
“ The Political Ideas of the Puritans,” Professor 
H. L. Osgood; “The Negro Problem,” Rey. 
William C. Langdon; “ Compulsory Insurance 
in Germany,” B. W. Wells; “ Railroad Prob- 
lems in the West,” Professor A. G. Warner; 
“School-book Legislation,” Professor J. W. 
Jenks; “ Marshall’s Economics,” Professor J. 
B. Clark; “Cunningham's Growth of English 
Industry,” Professor W. J. Ashley. 


In his article in the North American Review 
for April, M. W. Hazeltine takes a hopeful view 
of “Married Women in Fiction,” both as 
writers and heroines. The recent novels of 
* Julien Gordon ”( Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger) 
furnish the main grounds for his hope. 


George Parsons Lathrop, the author, and his 
wife, who is a daughter of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
have become Catholics. They were received 
into the Catholic Church March 19 by Rev. 
Alfred Young of the Paulist Fathers, whose 
church is in West 59th street, New York, and 
were confirmed by Archbishop Corrigan March 
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The Society of American Authors was organ- 
ized March 30 at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New 
York. The society is formed for literary, 
social, and protective purposes, the main- 
tenance, definition, and defence of literary 
property, the consolidation and amendment of 
the laws of domestic copyright, and the founda- 
tion of a library of the works of American 
authors. 


“Atman: The Documents in a_ Strange 
Case” is the title of a novel which the Cassell 
Publishing Company has just published. The 
author is Francis Howard Williams, of Phila- 
delphia, whose short stories are popular, and 
whose dramatic poem, “The Princess Eliza- 
beth,” published some years ago, was accorded 
much praise. In “Atman” Mr. Williams deals 
with the subject of transference and the 
Buddhistic doctrine of Karma, and under cover 
of a love story he dips into the philosophy of 
the East, and has much to say concerning 
phenomena of an occult nature. 





